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a Ee Ne 
MEMORIAL 


To the honourable the President and Members of the 
Senate of the State of Georgia. 


The memorial of Robert Campbell, a resi- 
dent of Savannah, and a citizen of the state 
aforesaid, respectfully represents— 

That your memorialist has read and reflect- 
ed with deep solicitude and concern upon the 
report made to the honourable the senate of 
this state, in December last, claiming the ab- 
solute jurisdiction over, and right of the state 
to the lands at present in possession of the 
Cherokee Indians, within the boundaries of 
this state ; boundaries which were established, 
or rather named by ourselves, without their 
consent or concurrence. 

Your memorialist feels it to be his duty, and 
he knows it to be his privilege, to approach 
your honourable body, in the language of re- 
spectful remonstrance, against a. measure} 
fraught with so much impolicy, injustice, and | 
disgrace, and violative of our solemn engage- | 
ments with that brave but unfortunate people | 
—especially, and most unfortunate heretofore, | 
in the high but false opinion which they enter- 
tained for our race, and in their reliance on, 
ind faith in our representations and promises. 

In the performance of this duty, your me-| 
morialist will trespass as little as possible| 
upon your time, but the subject requires to be} 
viewed in so many aspects, all illustrating 
each other, that at the outset he desires to be- 
speak your indulgence for a patient hearing. 
Should he pass those barriers usually prescrib- 
ed to memorialists, which he will endeavour 
not to do, he begs you to believe that it will} 
proceed from no want of respect for your) 
honourable body, and to overlook any such ir- 
regularity for the sake of the important ob- 
jects for which he comes before you. 

When first the restlessness and cupidity of} 
the European race brought them to these| 

shores, they found the red man lord and sole 
possessor of the soil ; they found him just and 
kind, confiding and generous— 





“ He fancied the pale-faced men were gods, 
“ Nor dreamt their secret aim was theft and cruelty.” 


his vessel was a wreck, and he was deserted | 
by a part of his own crew, that an Indian} 
chief, upon hearing the information, “ shed | 
tears, and despatched all the people of the 
town with large canoes to unload the ship ; 
with their assistance the decks were cleared| 
ina very short time. From time to time he 
sent his relations to the admiral, consoling | 
him, and entreating him not to be afflicted at| 
his loss, for he would give him all he had :” 
and Columbus further adds, “ they are a very 
loving race, and without covetousness.”’ 
Such was the character of the American 
Indian in 1492, and the generous and ae 





ing portion of it was found in full vigour by 
the first Georgians in 1733, when they landed 
on the bank of the placid and beautiful Sa- 
vannah. 

It is generally known that the first settlement 
of this colony was the result of a benevolent 
and charitable disposition entertained by some 
Englishmen of humane feelings and easy for- 
tunes ; one of whom, James Oglethorpe, un- 
dertook its early superintendence. 

He came to its shores with the king’s char- 
ter of 1732, which is now termed “ the charter 
of the state ;** but as it only authorized him to 


the country pre-occupied by the Indians to the 
very threshold, he lost no time, as the histo- 


{rian relates, in treating with the natives for a 


share of their possessions. 

To induce them the more readily to grant 
his request, he represented to them, among 
other things, “the many advantages that 
would accrue to the Indians in general, from 
a connection and friendship with them, (the 
English,) and as they had plenty of lands, he 
hoped they would freely resign a share of 
them to his people, who were come to settle 
among them, for their benefit and instruction. 
After delivering some presents which were 
then considered as a necessary preliminary to 
a treaty of peace and friendship, an agreement 
was entered into, by which Oglethorpe ob- 
tained a title to the ground that the city of 
Savannah now stands upon, with some of the 
adjacent country. 

The fourth article of the treaty made under 
these artful but delusive representations, has 
the following words :— 

‘* We, the head men of the Coweta and 
Cuseta towns, in behalf of all the lower Creek 
nation, being firmly persuaded that he who 


| lives in heaven, and is the occasion of all good | 


things, has moved the hearts of the trustees to} 
send their beloved men among us, for the good | 
of our wives and children, and to instruct us| 


occupy the uninhabited lands, and as he below the standard of civilization. 


(the lower Creeks,) yet we, that we may be 
instructed by them, do consent and agree, that 
they shall make use of, and possess those lands, 
which our nation hath not occasion to use.”’ 

Ata congress of all the chiefs and warriors 
of the lower Creek nation, held at Coweta in 
1739, the treaty of 1733 was declared in full 
force; and certain metes and bounds of a con- 
siderable country described, as defining the 
territory in and over which these Indians were 
sole proprietors. ‘Their right and title to this 
territory is declared in terms, of which, for 
strength and energy, we have few examples. 

They assert that this country “ doth by an- 
cient right belong to the Creek nation, who 
have maintained possession of the said right 
against all opposers by war, and can show the 
heaps of bones of their enemies slain by them 
in defence of the said lands.”’ 

In 1773, at a congress held at Augusta, Sir 
James Wright, and the Hon. John Stewart, 
acting as commissioners on behalf of the king, 
the Cherokee Indians ceded a valuable district 
of country for the purpose of paying their debts; 
a measure which may possibly be considered 
by some as one of the strongest instances that 
can be produced of their being at that period 


In 1783, a treaty and covenant was made at 
Augusta, by governor Lyman Hall, general 
John Tweggs, colonel Elijah Clark, colonel 
William Few, the hon. Edward Telfair, and 
general Samuel Elbert, on the part of the state 
of Georgia, (then stated by this instrument to 
be in the seventh year of its independence, ) 
and the “« head men, warriors and chiefs of 
the hordes or tribes of Cherokee Indians, in 
behalf of the said nation.” By this treaty and 
covenant, peace between the state of Georgia 
and that nation was established ; and a con- 
siderable district of country ceded. In 1785 
a treaty was concluded at Hopewell, between 
the United States of America, and the Chero- 
kee Indians, by which peace was made, and 
boundaries between them defined. From this 
I extract the third and twelfth articles. 

«Arr. 3. The said Indians, for them- 
selves and their respective tribes and towns, 
do acknowledge all the Cherokees to be under 
the protection of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and of no other sovereign whatsoever.” 

“Arr. 12. That the Indians may have 
full confidence in the justice of the United 
States, respecting their interests, they shall 
have the right to send a deputy of their 
choice, whenever they think fit, to Congress.” 

In 1787, the United States formed their pre- 
sent admirable constitution ; which Georgia 


and them in what is straight, do therefore de-|“ assented, ratified, and adopted, fully and 
ae clare that we are glad that their people arejentirely ,” on the 2d of January, 1788. 
Columbus relates in his first voyage, when}come here; and though this land belongs to us, 


This constitution declares that congress 
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shall have power “to regulate commerce with | 
the Indian tribes.” That “ the president shall} 
have power by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, to make treaties, provide d 
two-thirds of the senators present concur; 
and that “all treaties made or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United St aad 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby; 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any| 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

a or o constitution, on the 2d day of 
July, 791, a treaty of peace and friends ship | 
was kde and concluded between “ the presi-|g 
dent of the United States of America, on the | 
part and behalf of the said states, and the un- | 
dersigned chiefs and warriors of the Cherokee 
nation of Indians, on the part and behalf of the 
said nation.” The two following articles are 
quoted from this treaty. 

“Art. 7. The United States solemnly 
guarantee to the Cherokee nation, all their 
lands not hereby ceded.” 

“* ART. That the Cherokee nation may 
be led to a greater degree of civilization, and | 
to become herdsmen and cultivators instead of 
remaining in a state of hunters, the United | 
States will, from time to time, furnish er: stuit- | 





husbandry; and further to assist the said na 
tion in so desirable a pursuit, and at the same 
time to establish a certain mode of com 
cation, the United States will send such and 





they may judge proper, hot exceeding four in 


interpreter: Ss. 
assigned by the Cherokees for cultivation for 
themselves and their successors in office; but 
they shall be precluded from exercising any 
kind of traflic.”” 

This is known as Tnr 
STEIN, having been signed on the bank of that 
river, near the mouth of the French Broad. 

The next treaty made by the U nited States 
with the Cherokees, was concluded at Phil 
delphia in 1794. 

It recognises that of Holstein, as does like 
wise the succeeding one of October, 1796, 
signed as it states, ‘* in the council-house near 
Tellico, on Cherokce ground.” 


Treaty of Hot- 


gations with the Cherokees, on the 24th = 
April, 1802, when the United States and sta 
of Georgia entered into that agreement: with 
each other, which I shall here merely term | 
extraordinary; which has been made the hasis| 
of so much complaint against the general go- 
vernment.* 

Before victory had yet placed_her final 
wreath upon the brows of our revolutionary | 
warriors, the attention of the wisest and most 
patriotic statesmen of the country, was attract- 
ed by the position in which peace would find| 
several of the states: and this position was well | 
calculated to awaken the most anxious fears for 
its interfial tranquillity and future independence os 


cost. On the southwest they saw Georgia likely 


* By the Georgia politicians. 





| 
ously the said nation with useful implements of | 


uni- |i 
80 many persons to reside in such nation as| 


number, who shall q jualify themselves to act as| 
Those persons shal] have lands 


Thus stood its affairs as regards treaty obli-| 


an independence now become inestimably dear 
from the sacrifices and sufferings which it had 
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to have contro] overa territory nearly equal to Summary statement of the relative number of Friends 
the combined extent of England, Italy,and the| and Hicksites within the limits of Ohio Yearly 
Netherlands, that support a population of thir- Meeting, taken froma more detailed one in Bates’s 
: F Mise 2 , of the 8th and 15th ult. 
ty-six millions. Upon the — st a terri- iscellancous Repository, of the Sth and 15th u 
tory was likely to be added to \ irginia of still 
greate re xtent, which might give her sway over| Friends. Hicksites. 
more than 240,000 square miles. To a part) Adult males 147 | Adult males 82 
of this latter country, Massachusetts, Connec-} Do. females 193 | Do. females 80 
ticut, and New York had claims, which wete| Minors 186 | Minors 109 
far from being settled or well defined. So 

Total 
that if the extent of territory had not of itself} 
created alarm for future ind pendence, here| 


Redstone Quarterly Meceting. 





526 | Total 271 


Short Creek Quarter. 








was a Circumstance which threatened to stran-| Friends. | Hicksites. 
gle in blood the hopes entertained of their} Adult males and) ogo | Adult males and ? 44, 
newly-born country. females ‘ia | females § D 
(To be continued.) Minors 898 | Minors 335* 
FOR THE FRIEND. 1858 | 665 
THE LATE DAVID BUFFUM. oo Total except the minors in three Hicksite fami- 
lies. 


We hear from Newport, Rhode Island, that on the 
morning of the 20th ult., David Buffum, a highly re- 
specte d minister of the Socie ty of Friends, peacefully 
departed in the S7th year of his age. His course of 
life presents muc h encouragement to the dil igent cu L-| 


Salem Quarterly Meeting. 


Friends. Hicksites. 

| Adult males, fe-) 445 Adult males, fe- 496 
ration of the natural talents, as well as to the faith-| males,and minors 5 “ | males, and ae’ — 
al occupancy of the spiritual gifts bestowed. 


i hildhood hf cai fiat ‘ The minors in the statement.of this quarterly 
; childhood ; r urnishe sca if 
is chilcGhood and youth furnished but scanty! meeting not designated; but allowing one half 


m fo the cqt ! literar iformation. 
eans for the acquirement of literary information.) would perhaps not vary materially from the truth. 
|He was early visite d by the humbling influence of} 


Divine grace, which the powers of his strong mind 


Still Water Quarter. 
and his natural aversion to restraint, disposed him to 




















jresist. The writer of this article has heard him say, Friends. Hicksites. 

| that if in “the day of small things,” he had not} Adult males — | Adult males 219 
|yielded to the comparatively minute sacrifices de-| Do. females 310 | Do, females 242 
nanded of him as tests of his obedience, he never | Minors 93 | Minors 478 
| could have experienced an advancement in a religious 4 
leourse. These little things, comparable to the small| Potal 1503 503 | Total 954 
| cattle required as offerings under the law, he was at 
1} length enabled, through great self-abasement, to re- New Garden Quarter. 

sign: and his m rind became gradually enlightened | Byiewds Hicksites. 

ind enlarged 1 the knowledge of the truth as it is in | Adults, both sexes 420 | Adults, both sexes 227 
|Jesus, A gift of gospel ministry being committed to! yyinors 486 | Minors 263 
| him, he was qualified to speak encuuragingly to} EY iti 
j others of what he had himself known, and tasted, and | o4a) 906 | | Total 490 
|handled, of the good Word of Life. Hence his} 

ministry was sound, clear, and edifying. His cir- | General Summary. 

cumst anc 08 1 the claims of a large family required | : 
| ores at diligence in business, but after the meridian of Friends, Hicksites. 
| life, he was favoured with leisure to gratify his natu-| Redstone 526 | Redstone 271 
ral love of literary pursuits; and he accumulated | Short Creck 858 | Short Creek 665 

uch stores of useful and agreeable information as| Salem 1445 | Salem 486 

1- lr dered his conversation very instructive and plea- Still Water 1503 Still Water 954 
Isay His a ysition was cheerful; and he was re-| New Garden 906 | New Garden 490 
‘A mathabl ily constant and faithful in his friendships. | se a 
4 The children of his early friends shared his kindness | Total Friends 6238 | Total Hicksites 2846 





and bless hi#@memory. “ The memory of the just is| 


blessed.” By which it appears, that, on this computation, 
| Friends in Ohio exceed the Hicksites more than three 
to one, 

The foregoing, if we correctly understand the 
| statement in the Repository, is complete, as respects 
| Ohio yearly meeting, with the exception of Conne- 
| anght, a small branch of Middleton mo nthly meet- 


join om) 
being’ an extract 
from a letter addre »ssed to a Friend of this city, writ- 
ten by a highly respectable individual also of Rhode 


To the foregoing we are induced to sul 


other testimony to the deceased, 


i Island, al id yet active in usefulness at an age éven , 
1] ing in Salem quarter, from which there was no re- 
} more adv anced than was that of his venerable coeval | 
nd fi i | turn. 
a 1 iriend :-— ° . 
jut in this estimate there ar. ~o classes who do 
| Much may be said of his useful life, as a good | 
: | not appear to be included. bu , those whose 
man; wise as to the best wisdom and the things of| 2s 
isentiments are unknown, or undecided, and their 


ia s life; a loving, tender husband, parent, and | 
riend ; a sound, pertinent, edifying, and useful minis- 
l ter of the gospel, whose 


tw 
\ 


} SOCI y, civil and rel 


children, Secondly, minor children, one of whose 
parents remains with Friends, and the other a seco- 
a |der. The number of both dese riptions is stated to be 
gious, was great, and will be} ‘ 
Wy . : 597, of course belong to Friends, and ought to be 
| missed in all branches of our meetings; a c areful | 
} taken into the aggregate. If the minors of Hicks- 
|} man in all business, of which he has passed through | : a ae 
: | ites, which also still belong to Friends, be likewise 
jalmost all grades, asa merchant, a manufacturer, a| 
added to this amount, and deducted from the num- 
a ber of Hicksites, the account will then stand thus: 


influerice and usefulness in| 


mechanic, a farmer; and at last a re ure ment trom al 
his labours, preparatory to his last change, in a go¢ 





old age, in peace with all men, “alt I doubt not with | Friends . : : ° : ‘ ; 3258 
his blessed Lord and Saviour, whose precious cause | Hicksites . ; - > ° : ‘ 1423 
it was his delight to support and maintain, and might ' ae 

say with the apostle, that he ~ “fought the good| Total of Friends and Hicksites . . . 9681 


fight and k pt the faith,” &c. e has been my inti-} [np other words, the number of Friemds within the 
mate friend during more than itty -five years, and || boundaries of Ohio yearly meeting, exceed the num- 


feel as one left without the like, though many near] ber of Hicksites nearly as seven to one. 
fri ends. - 
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From the Monthly Lectures. 
ON MIRACLES. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


Secondly, There was a purpose at once 
simple and sublime to be effected. His mi- 
racles were unquestionably intended to be at- 
testations of the truth of the doctrine which he 
delivered. The knowledge of this doctrine, 
and the certainty of its truth, are of the utmost 
consequence to man. It asserts his immortali- 
tv: it shows how endless life and blessedness 
can be conferred on principles honourable to 
the moral government of God; it sheds a pure 
and satisfying light over the darkness of the 
mind; it supplies, what was infinitely to be de- 
sired, a clear view of our relation to the Su- 
preme Spirit, and of the prospects of another 
state. Now, admitting the doctrine to be true, | 
its authentication and proof by miracle was of] 
inexpressible importance; nothing can be ima- 
gined more worthy of divine interposition. 
The miracles were wrought (if wrought) not) 
to magnify a saint, not to exalt a sect, not to 
bring money to the coffers of priests, but to at-| 
test and establish life and incorruption, as 
brought to light by the gospel. 

Thirdly, The doctrine thus attested did not 
coincide with the passions and prejudices of 
the men to whom it was addressed. It was too 
spiritual and refined for a corrupt generation, 
whose hearts were set on worldly dominion and 
sensual indulgence. It was too general and 
diffusive in its character for a people proud of 
their own exclusive privileges and _ peculiar 
immunities. It corresponded not with the 
hopes and expectations which the Jewish| 
princes, priests, and rulers, had fondly cherish- 
ed. And accordingly we find, that such was 
the bitterness of their disappointment, and the} 
rancour of their malignity, that they rejected 
the doctrine, maligned the miracles, and put 
the author of them to death. 

Such, then, is the character of Him who is 
affirmed to have wrought the miracles; he 
could be actuated by no worldly or selfish mo-| 
tive. There was an end to be effected most 
maguificent and glorious, most elevated, pure,| 
and spiritual, admitting the gospel to be true.| 
And yet it directly opposed the passions and 
prejudices of the people to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed. It secured him no eclat; 
it brought him no popularity; it prepared the 
way to no honours, civil or ecclesiastical, (and 
these are the things which Mr. Hume consi- 
ders wonderfully attractive to an excited and 
enthusiastic mind); it brought him to the ago- 
ny and ignominy of crucifixion. 

Thus the character and purpose of Jesus! 
Christ stand fair and open, cloudless and un-| 
shadowed. ‘There is no stain upon his glory; 
there is no blemish upon his pretensions; 


, 


is nothing to vitiate the man, or cast a doubt} 
upon his credentials. 

Inasmuch, then, as the worker of the mira- 
cles is exempt from all possibility of accusa- 
tion, let us proceed to examine the miracles 
themselves; and, 

First, they were original. The primitive 
idea of them was in his own mind, as the dis- 
covery and exhibition of them was by his own 
power. Changing water into wine—walking 


| poses of his mercy and good will. 


upon the billows of the sea—commanding the| da. 





But clay and spittle, the means made use 


tempest—feeding a multitude upon a very small|of in these instances, were more adapted in 
quantity of provision—giving imstantaneous| their own nature, to extinguish than to restore 
speech to the dumb, and sight to the blind— | sight; and it seems reasonable to suppose that 


; 


and the very conception of them originated 


| . . . 
entirely with the sacred writers. 


of the miracles of revelation. ‘There is no- 


; 
{are acts fair and beautiful to the imagination, | Christ intended it as an appeal and proof to 


|the perfect senses of these men, that he was 


the person who restored those which were im- 


All the pretended miracles of paganism and} periect, or created those which never had been 
| popery are but coarse and awkward imitations | employed. 


The exceptions, therefore, illus- 
trate and establish the rule, unless we choose 


(thing narrated in pagan authors worthy the|to carry the principle still farther, and assert, 


(name of miracle, the primary principle of|that in 


| which cannot be obviously traced back to the 


| inspired writings ; j 
tempted since the Christian era, has borne 
evident resemblance to the original which sug- 

j; gested the idea. Now the counterfeit coin 

{comes after the true, supposes and implies its 


existence and currency; and thus there is a| guests. 
| kind of homage extorted from false miracles to 


the value and glory of the true. 
Secondly, ‘They were instantaneous, and per- 
formed without any instrumentality whatever. 


In the case of the water and wine at Cana of 


Galilee, had Christ announced his intention, 





these three instances he employed 


| means, which, in their own nature, were in 
and every imposture at-| direct opposition to his kind and beneficent de- 
sign. 


Thirdly, They were performed in the pre- 


sence of numerous and competent witnesses. 


At Cana, there was the bridegroom and alkhis 
The leper, who was healed at the 


close of the sermon on the mount, received his 
cure in the presence of the multitude who had 


listened to that discourse. The restoration of 
the widow’s son at Nain, was in the face of all 
the mourners and the accompanying crowd, 


together with the people who attended Jesus 


had he required time, had any magical instru-|to hear his sermons and see his works. The 


ments been introduced, we might have sus- 
pected an imposition on the senses, or the skil- 
ful application of secondary causes. But it 
was done in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and without a word. 


*“ The conscious water saw its God, and blush’d.” 


When he commanded the tempest, in an in- 
stant the wind ceased, the billows sunk to rest 


|and stillness, and immediately the ship was at 


the land whither they went. 

Had the people been invited to a particular 
place to see the miracles, as in a case of leger- 
demain and sleight of hand, it would have been 
open to suspicion. But le went about, and in 
all places, with the suddenness and ease of di- 
vine power, he accomplished the blessed pur- 
‘Those who 


man with the withered arm was healed in the 
synagogue before the congregation, and in 
the presence of some of the bitterest enemies 
of Christ. He had proved the justice, and 
piety, and mercy of the cure being performed 
on the Sabbath day—* Then said he to the 
man, Stretch forth thine hand; and he stretch- 
ed it forth, and it was restored whole like the 
other.’’ The paralytic was healed in the midst 
of a vast concourse of people, and in the face 
of Pharisees and scribes. Four thousand men 
on one occasion, and five thousand on another, 
ate of the bread and fish which magnified and 
multiplied as it passed from hand to hand, and 
from rank to rank. At the resurrection of 
Lazarus, were present the friends and relatives 
of the deceased, and many incidental passen- 
gers, who, with a malicious motive, reported 


attended him were accustomed to say, “‘ Let|it to the Jewish rulers; so that by friends and 


him speak only, and it shall be done;”’ * Let 
shall be recovered:” and as many as touched 


ease they had. 
According to his own pleasure, and either 


| by enemies, by the learned and the vulgar, by 
[me but touch the hem of his garment, and 1} the objects of his compassionate power, and 
| by their relatives and acquaintance in Jerusa- 
it were made perfectly whole of whatever dis-| 


lem and in all Judea, in towns, and cities, and 
villages, for the space of several years, was 


jthe miraculous energy of Jesus Christ seen, 
with or without a word, he healed all sick| experienced, and attested. 


It was not, there- 


people that were taken with divers diseases] fore, an empty boast, but an incontestable fact 
and torments, and those which were possessed| that could not be contravened, which Peter 
of devils, and those which were lunatic, and! asserted, when addressing the multitude and 


those which had the palsy. He changed the 
elements of nature; he controlled the motions 
of the fishes of the sea, and either dispersed 


the Sanhedrim, he said, “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you, by mira- 


‘cles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
them, or brought them to the net; he revealed | 
the deepest secrets of human hearts; he raised) 
>| the dead; and when he spake and wrouglit the| 
there| miracle, or wrought the miracle without speak-| natural or scientific power. After all the 
ing, nothing was to be seen, nothing was to be} 


by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know.” 


Fourthly, They were manifestly above all 


boasted discoveries of modern times, it is not 


felt but a man: the mightiest of his opera-|even pretended that any one of the works of 
tions were instantaneous and perfect, yet he} Christ can be performed by chemistry, or gal- 


carried not even a rod, like Moses, as the em- 


blem of his power or the instrument of his en-} 


ergy. 


vanism, or electricity, or any other art. They 
are miracles to this day, in the midst of all that 
philosophy can perform, and they will remain 


There are, indeed, three cases which may} palpably so to the end of the world. To im- 
be deemed exceptions to this rule, those of the| part to a dumb man the power of articulation, 
deaf man near the sea of Galilee, the blind} and the knowledge of language at the same 
man at Jerusalem, and another near Bethsai-|time, to enable him to speak at once plainly 
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and intelligently, is a work of God; it bears|a Jansenist saint, in Paris, during the last cen- 
the signature of that hand which framed our|tury. But Dr. Campbell has shown, that more 
nature in the beginning—it contains a proof|diseases were induced at the tomb than even 
of that omniscience which sees all the secrets|the pretended cures; that the cases of pre- 
of our being at a glance, and a demonstration|tence were few; that in these imposture was 
of that energy to which nothing is impossible.|detected ; that they were such as might have 
The same remarks will apply to the recovery|been cured by natural means; that none were 
of maimed limbs, the instantaneous creation of|instantaneous; that the use of medicines was 
new organs in imperfect bodies, the suspension |not discontinued; that the pretended cures 
of the laws of all the elements, and the resur-| were incomplete and temporary, for the dis- 
rection of the dead. Before this power, science|eases returned. ‘To all these, the miracles of 
must confess the impotency and the insignifi-| Christ present a striking and glorious contrast; 
cance of her achievements: here is a mightier|so far from bringing discredit on the works of 
and a purer splendour which eclipses and ex-|our Redeemer, they serve more fully to exhibit 
tinguishes the lustre of her beams. their splendour and certainty. 
Fifthly, Notwithstanding this high place} Thus we have seen that Jesus Christ could 
which is claimed for them, they were address-|be actuated by no worldly end; that to attest 
ed to the senses; they were plain and palpable, | his doctrine was of the highest consequence to 
and easy to be understood. Here is no pre-|the interests of mankind, while that doctrine 
tence of dreams and visions of the night—of|stood opposed to the strongest passions and 
splendid phenomena in the heavens—of the|prejudices of the Jews. He appears, there- 
abstractions and mysteries of intellectual and | fore, fair and unimpeached in his own person. 
metaphysical philosophy. ‘These were matters| His miracles were original, instantaneous, per- 
which the multitude could not understand, and | formed in the presence of numerous and com- 
to which, therefore, their testimony would be|petent witnesses; they were manifestly above 
incompetent and unsatisfactory. But hungry |all natural power; yet they were sensible, and 
men upon a mountain, after three days’ fast,|such as could not be mistaken or misunder- 
could tell whether they had partaken of a full|stood; and they were of great number and va- 
meal or not. Fishermen were sure and suffi-|riety. The conclusion is most rational and 
cient judges of all that related to fish, and|satisfactory, “ No man can do these miracles 
winds, and waves. ‘The miracles of Christ| which thou doest, except God be with him.” 
were not only obvious to their senses, but ac-| I envy not the man who has no perception 
commodated to their profession and habits of|of the charm and beauty, as well as the majesty 
life. Nothing is more sensible to us than sick-|and power of the works of Christ. I confess 
ness and health, vigdur and emaciation, the|that whenever I meet a funeral procession, and 
want of limbs and the use of limbs, the absence | look upon the countenance of the mother, who 





























or imperfection of any of the organs of the cor- 





hundreds of sects, all fixing their foundation 
upon this literal book, as though it werea suf- 
ficient rule. And so long as it is considered 
so, there may be hundreds and thousands, for 
every one can put on a new construction, and 
give it a different interpretation. There never 
was any thing made more a nose of wax of, 
than the Bible: and it is the most mischiev- 
ous thing, when held up above what it is.” 
Ib. p. 315. 

In the Berean, it is asserted: “In vain 
does any man quote the Scriptures as authori- 
ty for his opinions ; for if they have not been 
immediately revealed to his own mind by the 
Holy Spirit, they deserve no better name as 
it respects him, than speculations.”’ Vol. 
211. 

“ Those -revelations were for other times 
and other states, and not forus. They belong 
to those to whom they were immediately 
revealed. And that, and only that, which is 
immediately revealed to us, belongs in like 
manner to us, and to us only.”’ Ib. p. 212. 

‘“* Now the revelations respecting the nature 
of God, which were made to the Israelites, are 
true when viewed as in connection with, and 
as having relation to their spiritual condition; 
but to any other state, they are not true; 
therefore such revelations abstractedly taken, 
are not true in themselves—are not the truth 
of God.” Ibid. Vol. i. p. 403. 

Taking the words of Elias Hicks according 
to the common acceptation of English words, 
he asserts in the first paragraph w vhich I have 
quoted, that the holy Scripture “ is that which 
the wisdom of man has devised.”’ In the 


poreal senses, or the harmonious exercise and 
full enjoyment of them all. We are infallibly 
certain of the difference between the corpse of 
a relative, and the animated, happy, vivacious 
object of our affection. In all the cases com- 
prehended in this statement, the miracles 
were addressed to the senses; misconception 
was impossible; the facts were indubitably cer- 
tain. 


can always be distinguished by her expression} second, he calls the parables of our blessed 
of anguish, or by her tears, I feel that, to stop| Lord instructive, and supposes, therefore, that 
the bier, and restore the son to the maternal|they “ would have a tendency to reform, and 
bosom, is ineffably sublime in mercy. The} turn men about to truth, and lead them on in 
finest sympathies of my nature are awakened |it.”” But, he also says, “they have no such 
at the idea, and I cannot but feel that this is/ effect.” How then can they be instructive ? 
a work worthy not merely of a prophet sent|In the last paragraph which I have quoted 
from God, but of incarnate Deity himself. It} from his sermons on this subject, he tells us 
would be easy to illustrate this at large by.a| that the Bible “ proves it itself what it is, that 
reference to particular cases. |it is nothing but a history of passing events;” 





Lastly, they were of great variety and profu- 
sion. None of the miracles which Nicodemus 
saw are recorded. The apostle John assures 
us that a very small proportion of the works of 
Christ were written in his narrative. And yet, 
in the account which is preserved to us, we 
find the cure of all manner of sickness and dis- 
ease, of every diversity of mental derangement 
and distress. There are miracles upon the sea 
and the creatures which are in it; upon the 
Winds in their tempestuous fury; upon the ele- 
ments, which nourish and support human life: 
miracles in the regions of the dead; upon a 
child, whose spirit had just escaped, and whose 
fair corpse seemed as if asleep; upon a youth, 
whose body was being conveyed to the sepul- 
chre after the process of corruption had be- 
gun; and upon a person in maturity, whose 
body had already undergone the dishonour and 
defilement of the grave; and in all places with 
equal ease and dignity, by means and with the 
rapidity of a single volition, was the effect pro- 
duced. 

An attempt has been made to place in com- 
parison with the miracles of Christ, the won- 
ders said to have been wrought at the tomb of 


(To be continued.) 
ntippmes 
A SERIOUS EXPOSTULATION, &C. 
(Continued from.page 264.) 





** But here we see that the people have 
been depending upon the letter. Oh! what 
mischief has this done in Christendom! What 
dreadful work has it made among the children 
of men! [t proves itself what it is; that it is 
nothing but a history of passing events, which 
occurred eighteen hundred years ago, a great 
portion of which may be true; a great deal 
was the immediate experience of the servants 
of the Lord, and opened to them by his re- 
vealing spirit—which they have written. 
But, look back at Christendom, at its rise. 
Here we see Jesus calling them to an account 
for attending to the Scriptures ; and we see in 
a short time after, that by application to these 
books, contention entered and divided Christ- 
ian professors. They were divided by the 
letter, for it is the letter that kills; it is the 
letter that divides in Christendom. This is 
plain to every rational mind. It is as clear 
as the sun at noon-day. It has divided into 
















| a great portion of which may be true.” By 


saying “that it is nothing but a history of 
passing events,”’ he places it on a level merely 
with the historical works of profane writers; 
and the prophecies, as they did not describe 
“ passing events,’’ but future ones, are, it is 
possible, among that portion which he con- 
ceives to be untrue, because his words are 
clearly expressed that it is only probable that 
“a great portion’? thereof “may be true ;” 
consequently, the remaining portion is not 
true, in his view. His saying afterwards that 
“a great deal was the immediate experience 
of the servants of the Lord, and opened to 
them by his revealing spirit,’ and “ which 
they have written,’’ does not, I conceive, in 
the Jeast degree alter or deny what he has 
previously stated. Does it not rather make 
the first statement appear in a worse point of 
view ? For if he sincerely believed it was the 
experience of the servants of the Lord revealed 
to them by his Divine Spirit, how could he 
assert that it was merely probably true? That 
which is revealed by the Spirit of the Al- 
ighty to his servants, must be true. Again, 
as it is “nothing” in lis view, but a “history 
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of passing events,”’ what necessity could there 
be for revelation to assist the writers to re- 
cord them ? especially when those events, ac- 
cording to Elias Hicks, occurred only “eigh- 
teen hundred years ago ?”’ a period, at which 
the art of writing was brought to considerable 
perfection. Instead of finding it any where 
recorded in the New Testament that our Lord 
called either his followers or others “to ac- 
count for attending to the Scriptures,’’ do we 
not find him directing their attention to them, 
expounding them, and opening the under- 
standing of those to whom he was expounding, 
that they might understand them? And must 
we not all conclude, upon cool and serious re- 
flection, that contention never entered among 
Christian professors and divided them by their 
application to these books? _ Is there a single 
precept of our Lord and Saviour’s to be 
found therein, that would justify contention, 
strife, and division? I know of none. Must 
it not then have been a misapplication of their 
contents by which contention and division en- 
tered ? 

From the Berean, it appears we are to con- 
sider it vain for any man to quote the Scrip- 
tures, in order to maintain or explain his opi- 
nions on the subject of religion ; and therefore 
we are Jed to the conclusion, that the author 
does not conceive them to be a fit outward 
judge and test of religious opinions; and 
merely speculations, if they have not been im- 
mediately revealed to us by the Holy Spirit. 
That they were adapted to “ other times and 
other states, and not for us ;’’ and hence, that 
nothing but what is immediately revealed to 
us, is adapted to our states and times!! That 
the revelations made to the Israelites respect- 
ing the nature of God, “ abstractedly taken, 
are not true in themselves—are not the truth 
of God!!’? Abstract these sacred revelations 
from their connection with, or relation to 
every thing else, and dare we deny that, as 
they were written from the movings of the 
Spirit of God on the spirits of chosen ser- 
vants, who wrote as they were so moved: 
dare we, I again repeat, deny that they are 
the worps or Gop? and hence must be the 
VERY TRUTH OF Gop? 

On turning to the Scriptires for informa- 
tion on this subject, the following declarations 
of our blessed Lord and his apostles respect- 
ing them, appear to me to be directly at. vari- 
ance with the preceding quotations froin the 
Sermons of Elias Hicks and the Berean: 
“Then he [Jesus Christ] said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things and to enter his glo- 
ry? And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 


testify of me.”’ John v. 39. “For whatso-; controversies with our adversaries, as the 
ever things were written aforetime were writ-| judge and test. We shall also be very willing 
ten for our learning, that we through patience} to admit it as a positive certain maxim, that 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have} whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
hope.”” Rom. xv. 4. And that from a child| which is contrary to the Scriptures, be ac- 
thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which counted and reckoned a delusion of the devil.”’ 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation,) p. 99. 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. wa Speaking of our blessed Lord and the Light 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and| which is the life of men, Elias Hicks says: 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor-| “ Therefore, { have nothing to call your 
rection, for instruction in righteousness : that} attention to, but the seed of God in your own 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly| hearts :—to that light and life which is in you; 
furnished unto al] good works.’’ 2 Tim. iii.| the same that was in Jesus Christ, and which 
15 to17. ‘Knowing this first, that no pro-|the apostle declared was the light which 
phecy of the Scripture is of any private inter-|lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
pretation. For the prophecy came not in old| &c. Phil. Serm. p. 80. 
time by the will of man: but holy men of God; ‘———The light that was in our great pat- 
spake as they were moved by the holy Ghost.’’| tern, [Jesus,] was the ‘light that lighteth every 
2 Pet. i. 20 and 21. man that cometh into the world.’ Thus we 
In accordance with the foregoing Scripture,| have the testimony of an experienced apos 
George I’ox and others, in a declaration of} tle, that we have the same light that Jesus 
faith given forth by them, and presented to| had ; because this light is God’s law in us, 
the governor and council of Barbadoes, say :|that shows us the will of God: and as we 
** Concerning the holy Scriptures, we believe} are guided by it, it makes us sons and daugh- 
they were given forth by the Holy Spirit of} ters of God Almighty,” &c. Ibid. p. 141. 
God, through the holy men of God, who (as} “So, here, we see Jesus made lower than 
the Scripture itself declares, 2 Pet. i. 21,)\the angels, on account of his suffering death. 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost :| He was tempted in all points as we ares Now 
we believe they-are to be read, believed, and| how could he be temptedaf he had been fixed 
fulfilled, (he that fulfils them is Christ,) and) in a state’of perfection, in which he could not 
they are profitable for reproof, for correction,|turn aside? Can you suppose, as rational 
ard for instruction in righteousness, that the| beings, that sucha being could be tempted ? 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur-| No, not any more than God Almighty could 
nished unto all good works, 2 Tim. iii. 19.| be tempted. Perfection is perfection, and can- 
and are able to make wise unto salvation,| not be tempted. It is impossible,” &c. Ib. 
through faith in Christ Jesus. We believe| p. 253. 





the holy Scriptures are the words of God, for “ 


it is said in Exodus xx. 1. ‘ God spake all} 
these words, saying,’ &c. meaning the ten 
commandments given forth upon Mount Sinai. 
And in Rev. xxii. 18. saith John, ‘I testify to 
every man that heareth the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book, if any man addeth unto 
these, and if any man shall take away from! 
the words of the book of this prophecy, (not| 
the Word,)’ &c. So in Luke i. 20.. ‘ Be- 
cause thou believest not my words ;’ and in 
| John v. 47, xv. 7, xiv. 23, xii. 47. So that 
we call the holy Scriptures, as Christ, the 
apostles, and holy men of God called them, 
viz. the words of God.’ Journal, Vol. Il. 
pp. 145, 147. 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says: “In 
this respect above mentioned, then, we have 
shown what service and use the holy Scrip- 


Now Moses was a faithful servant of 
God ; and a deliverer of Israel. Here now, 
this great prophet Moses was the foundation 
stone, but Jesus was the top-stone and finish- 
er. They together were to make the building 
complete.” Ibid. p. 315. 

“ If we believe that God is equal and 
righteous in all his ways, that he has made of 
one blood all the families that dwell upon the 
earth, it is impossible that he should be par- 
tial ; and therefore he has been as willing to 
every creature, as he was to our first parents ; 
to Moses and the prophets ; to Jesus Curist 
AND His Aposties. He never can set any of 
these above us; because if he did, he would 
be partial,” &c. Ibid. p. 292. 

On the propitiatory sacrifice and offices of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, E. Hicks says :— 
‘*¢ But I do not consider that the crucifixion of 








tures, as managed in and by the Spirit, are of} the outward body of flesh and blood of Jesus 


to the church of God: wherefore we do ac- 
count them a secondary rule. Moreover be- 
cause they are commonly acknowledged by 
all to have been written by the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit, and that the errors which may be 


Scriptures, the things concerning himself.’’| supposed by the injury of times to have slip- 
Luke xxiv. 25 to 27. “And he said unto|ped in, are not such but that there is a suf- 
them, These are the words which | spake) ficient clear testimony left, to all the essentials 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all/ of the Christian faith ; we do look upon them 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in| as the only fit outward judge of controversies 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in! among Christians ; and that whatsoever doc- 
the Psalms concerning me. ‘Then opened he trine is contrary unto their testimony, may 
their understanding, that they might under-| therefore justly be rejected as false. And for 
stand the Scriptures.” Ib. verse 44 and 45.|our parts, we are very willing that all our 


“Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think| doctrines and practices be tried by them ; 
ye have eternal life ; and they are they which| which we never refused, nor ever shall, in all 


on the cross, was an atonement for any sing 
but the legal sins of the Jews ; for as their law 
was outward, so their legal sins and their pen- 
alties were outward, and these could be aton- 
ed for by an outward sacrifice ; and this last 
outward sacrifice was a full type of the in- 
ward sacrifice that every sinner must make, 
in giving up that sinful life of his own will, in 
and by which he hath from time to time cru- 
cified the innocent life of God in his own soul ; 
and which Paul calls ‘the old man with his 
deeds,’ or ‘the man of sin, and son of perdi- 
tion,’ who hath taken God’s seat in the heart, 
and there exalteth itself above all that is call- 
ed God, or is worshipped, sitting as judge 
and supreme. Now all this life, power, and 
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will of man, must be slain and die on the cross 
spiritually, as Jesus died on the cross out- 
wardly, and this is the true atonement, which 
that outward atonement was a clear and full 
type of, &c.” 

“ Surely, is it possible that any rational 


being that has any right sense of justice or| 


mercy, that would be willing to accept for- 
giveness of his sins on such terms!!! Would 
he not rather go forward and offer himself 
wholly up, to suffer all the penalties due to 
his crimes, rather than the innocent should 
suffer? Nay—was he so hardy as to ac- 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
HICKSITE EPISTLE. 
(Concluded from page 262.) 


ings”’ have been “interrupted” in consequence 
of them, and yet, as if conscious of their guilt, 
they endeavour to creep out of the difficulty 
In adverting to their separation from the] With barely saying, ‘* On the present oecasion, 
Society of Friends, they profess to do it “ re- let it suffice to declare, that those high charges 
| luctantly,”’ and as an apology for introducing preferred against us, are destitute of any foun- 
\** this painful subject,” the epistle says, “ but} dation in truth.”—p. 6. And is it possible 
we apprehend ourselves called upon to do so, that the whole amount of your refutation of 
inasmuch as charges have been preferred] these high charges ends in this miserable shift 
against us, implicating our character asa Chris-|—this paltry cypher? With what face can 
tian people, by those who once stood connect-| you make the request, ‘‘ We ask of you, be- 
ed with us in religious fellowship.” —p. 4. loved brethren and sisters, to suspend your 

“ Books and pamphlets have been’ issued judgment until facts shall develope the true 





knowledge a willingness to be saved through|from the press, and industriously circulated, | State of the case, and time pronounce an im- 
such a medium, would it not prove that he impeaching our character as a Christian peo- partial verdict rp, 6. Here is a fact, which 
stodd in direct opposition to every principle ple; some of them sanctioned by bodies pro- alone is more than sufficient to “ develope the 
of justice and honesty, of mercy and love, and| fessing to be yearly meetings of the Society of] true state of the case,’’ and to convince those 
show himself to be a poor selfish creature, and | Friends.’’—p. 5. 6. whom you term your “beloved brethren and 
unworthy of notice!!!’ Elias Hicks’s letter 
to N. Shoemaker. 

The Berean says: ** Will it be presumed, 
that God, whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, whose presence fills the whole uni- 


The reader will perceive from these passa- sisters,” that you could not, and dared not, 
ges, that allusion is had to the epistles and de- openly and fairly meet the charges preferred 


Friends on this continent, setting forth the| for “ time to pronounce an impartial verdict,”’ 
continued and unvarying belief of the Society] when you have already officially recorded the 


verse, abode in his fulness, literally, in the man 
Jesus’? Can it be supposed, that he of whom 
it is declared, that he was limited in knowledge, 
power, and action, possessed absolutely the 
spirit of God without measure ? I believe not.” 
Vol. Il. p. 259. 

“He was but an instrument and servant of 


in the doctrines of the Christian religion, and] sentence, founded on a verdict which you must 
testifying their disunity with the antichristian| acknowledge to be “ impartial,’’ because it is 
notions of Elias Hicks and his adherents. The 


your own, and which declares that you have 
necessity and propriety af this measure is too} no “ just claim either to the name or charac- 
obvious to need any argument to enforce it.| ter of the Society of Friends.’’ But the epistle 


: irations issued by all the vearly meetings of against you. It is needless, moreover, to wait 
se open and publicly avowed unbelief of the} Says, “ these high charges preferred against 


\leaders of the separatists had become so noto-|US are destitute of any foundation in truth.” 
God, but more dignified and glorious than any | rious and disgraceful, as imperiously to de- It argues rather unfavourably for the under- 
other that had ever appeared in the world.”’ Id.|mand such a proceeding, and it was truly standing and acuteness of the writer and au- 

‘“‘ The Christ then which it concerns us to \ grateful to observe the unanimity and harmony| thors of the epistle, that they should not per- 
have an interest in, is not that outward mani- | with which the great body of Friends from one| ceive that this was preferring still higher char- 
festation which was limited in its operations to lend of the United States to the other, concur-| es against the ministers, the writings, and 
a small province—a single nation, and to this|red in the measure. As those documents have| even the official epistles of their own society, 
day known only by history to a few,” &c. |been widely circulated, the public must. be for these, and these only, are “ the foundation” 
Ibid. Vol. LU. p. 21. \fully aware of their nature; they are official | on which those charges stand, and the necessary 
In his attack on the “ Doctrines of Friends,” |acts of a laree and respectable body of Chris-| inference would be, that their ministers and 
the Berean says, ‘* The doctrine therefore |tian professors, setting forth the causes which| authors, and even their yearly meetings, pub- 
contained in the chapter under review, ascrib- \led to the separation of Elias Hicks and his | lish falsehoods, We ask our readers to turn 
ing a proper divinity to Jesus Christ ; making | party from their communion, and proving by| to the declarations issued by any one of the 
him the ‘foundation of every Christian doc-|ample quotations from the sermons and w rit-|} yearly meetings of [Friends containing the 
trine ;’ asserting that ‘the divine nature essen- |ings of the seceders, that they have departed charges referred to, they will find that, in erery 
tially belonged to him,’ and constituting him a|from the faith, and denied some of the funda-| case, they are couched in the very words which 
distinct* object of faith and worship, is not|mental articles of the Christian religion. These 





only anti-scriptural, but opposed to the sim- | 


j are certainly grave and important charges, and 
plest principles of reason ; and Is, rN sHORT, lcoming from no less than eight yearly meet- 


AMONG THE DARKEST DOCTRINES THAT HAVE |ings, they certainly called for a full and cir- 
EVER BEEN INTRODUCED INTO THE CHRISTIAN |cumtstantial reply on the part of the separa- 
cuuren.” Vol. H. p. 259. |tists. The public had a right to expect this, 

“ Whatever redemption, therefore, was ef-|and more especially so, as the fact of those 
fected by the outward flesh and blood of|charges being made, is stated in the epistle, to 
Christ, it could not, in the nature of things, be |be the cause of their alluding to the separa- 


any thing else than an outward redemption.”’|tion. But although “they apprehend them- 
7 © = j J . 
Vol. Il. p. 52. 


jselves called upon to” allude to the charges, 

* And have we no reason to hope that the |they are evidently afraid to hazard a reply, 
day is not far distant when the absurd and|well knowing that it would place them ina 
pernicious idea, that the imputed righteous-|dilemma where they must either practise de- 
ness of another, is the ground of acceptance |ceit, deny their real opinions, and contradict 
with God, will be found but in pages of the |the united voice of their approved ministers, or 
historian, when tracing the fruits of that la-|plead guilty to the accusations. If they knew 
mented apostacy which early overtook Christ-|that they could successfully meet the charges 
endom?”’ Ibid. p. 333. and fairly refute them, a more favourable op- 


' portunity could not have presented. They 
*“ The reader is requested to take notice, that/were issuing an official epistle, addressed to 
the word “ Distixcr” is not used by me in the case |the members throughout the world, predicated 

to which it is here, and in several other places, ap- he f hat heen ghee bn fe 
plied by the Berean.” E. Bates’s Reply. upon the fact tat those charges had been 
(To be continued.) 





ter, as a Christian people,’ is “ implicated’ 


Have very few acquaintance, and fewer intimates,|and ‘‘ impeached,” and that their “ friendly 
relations with some of the other yearly meet- 


but of the best in their kind. Penn. 















made, they acknowledge that their ‘ charac- 


the separatists themselves have used and pub- 
lished.. If, therefore, the charges “have no 
foundation in truth,’ it must be because the 
documents of the separatists from which they 
are copied, are utterly false. 

We regret to observe, that the separatists 
are losing even the small degree of candour 
which some of their early official papers evin- 
ced. The epistle of the fourth month, 1827, 
sets forth the cause of their separation from 
Friends in the following terms: “Doctrines held 
by one part of Society, and which we believe to 
be sound and edifying, are pronounced by the 
other part.to be unsound and spurious. From 
THis has resulted a state of things that has 
proved destructive of peace and tranquillity, 
and in which the fruits of love and condescen- 
sion have been blasted, and the comforts and 
enjoyments even of social intercourse greatly 
diminished.” 

Since that document was issued, the lead- 
ers of the party have discovered that it was 
not politic to acknowledge a difference of doc- 
trines as the ground of their secession, and 
hence they have been industriously engaged in 
endeavouring to conceal this important fact, 
and to blind and prejudice the public mind by 
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loud outeries against domination, “ a lust after | obvious falsity of the assertion that it is against| 





power and pre-eminence in the church,” and|their decided judgment to disown Friends, by} THE FRIEND. 
“arrogating an authority over their fellow- | saying, that they only mean that it is against | ES ee ee ee Oe ny eee 
members incompatible with their civil and re-|their judgment to disown them “ conformably | SIXTH MONTH, 6, 1829. 


‘” 


ligious rights.” A pompous parade of this is|to the order of Society.” Thatther proce. | ————_—_—[—[_—_—_—_————— 

obvious in the epistle we are reviewing, but it/ings against I’riends have not been seme ; 
is all mere empty declamation, which the men|able with the order of Society we are fully| We meine desirous of calling the attention ot 
who use it must know to be groundless; and |aware, but this rather makes the matter worse, |Our readers to a subject, respecting which we 
we need no stronger evidence of this than the |and renders their conduct still more objection- | 2t truly astonished at the supineness of the 
fact, that much as they have railed and ranted jable, inasmuch as it is contrary to both dis-| Press—Wwe mean the aggressions of the state 
on the subject, they have never been able to 


cipline and good order, Instead of “seeking}f Georgia upon the unfortunate Indians. 
show a single case in which the vices they de- 
pict have been practised towards them. 































for a right qualification to treat with [Friends] |” The Friend” is no political journal, but we 
in the spirit of restoring love,” they have pre- | have human hearts that feel for the oppressed 
tended to disunite them without treating with |and the weak, and, we trust, shall never fear 
them at all; and, in some cases, without even|t plead the cause of the victims of tyranny. 
informing them that proceedings had been in-|/t is our privilege and our duty, as American 
stituted against them. Nor is this mockery of | citizens, to watch the career of public fune- 
the discipline to be wondered at. when it is re- | tionari s, and the swell of popular opinion and 
collected, that the Hicksites could have no prejudice ; _and whether it be from the injus- 
shadow of pretext for disowning Friends, be-| tice of the former, or the violence of the latter, 
cause the latter never were members of their| We shall not hesitate to appeal against any at- 
new Society, nor professed to be in religious | tack or infringement of the great obligations 
fellowship with them. The whole of their of morality and religion. 
proceedings, in this respect, was a mere| rhe Cherokee Indians have been for en? 
farce, and without any sanction or authority. | Ye@rs 40 agricultural people, and are rapidly 
a ‘ial " ‘ ; 3 |improving in all the arts of civilization. Their 
l'he principal subject of the epistle is pro-| present territorial limits have been secured to 
perty—a-question upon which the Hicksites| theny by the most solemn pledges. Confiding 
manifest a degree of cupidity and sensitiveness| ;,, the faith of treaties, they have cultivated 
which argues very unfavourably for their dis-| oir farms. built mills. established schools. and 
interested zeal and love of religion. They are} organized a representative government. Were 
loud in their complaints that Friends are €N-|4 friendly and protecting hand still extended 
oe 7 obtain os possession ©; | towards them, there can be no doubt that they 
1 meeting-houses and. ¢ urtenances, and}, yraduallie heco Sito fae « ; 
yet, with their usual seatiletiedines: chen ‘boast | eos Eincvany. hecawe, Deora oF aoa 
that they have in their, entire occupancy and) of which they must eventually form a part 
! ;}control more than two-thirds of all the proper-| \Juch as has been said on the subiect. the real 
and, to - the mee of the epistle, ““nei-|ty of Society in the yearly meeting. And after} .ondition of this interesting tribe but imper- 
ther our long established practice, nor our ex-|havine by violenc 0 anagce selzer oak. : ee ae os f 2 
cellent discipline, could a rein the progress of} upon ale all = tn mn erage van satiated th i thea aac a ed 15.000 c od 
this evil; the bonds of union were burst asun-| forward, and with great pretences to modera-| the re al sod pettaall seta os the cae 
= os division of the Society became in-|tion, and of “ acting conformably to the prin-| exclusive of land, was rated at a million and 5 
evitable: ciples of justice,” propose to treat with the} half of dollars. Thev o ' . a 
The epistle proceeds to notice the subject|rightful owners of the saeeted about “ a just oe ? rou ; ok = peters ry 
of disownments as coanected with the separa-jand amicable arrangement.” What could be|hurdred dollars each: fifty crist and saw 
tion; and after boasting of their * purity of mo-|more fulsome than to hear men talk of doing 2 hb 


} ~e > =o 
U u ( | mills, sixty-two shops, 7.683 horses, 22.531 
tive, integrity of intention’’—a disposition to|unto others as they would be done by, and that black cattle, 46.700 hogs: the orchards were 
‘‘submit to be stricken rather than strike,” t 


uf any man sue them at the law, and take| estimated at $3000, and thie fences at £200,000 
and “the sacred right of liberty of con-jaway their coat, they will let him have their| They have wood schools and places of worship 
science’’—they say, ‘“* And hence, to disown 


é | A cloak also, when those very men, contrary tO}many of the Indians profess the Christian 
these individuals as offenders, conformably to |all law aid justice, have turned Friends out of} faith: 


the order of Society in other cases, and thus to |their houses, and deliberately appropriated} oyr own: from a band of fierce. predatory, and 
render our discipline subse rvient to party pur- them to their exclusive use? Practice speaks! reyengeful borderers, they. have become 
poses, was then, and still remains to be, | louder than profession, and the course pursued | p, acelul, docile. and industrious community 
against our decided judgment. by the Hicksites m this yearly meeting must} Yet all these motives for kindness and forbear- 
rhe idea conveyed by this sentence is, that brand them, in the view of posterity, with | ance are unavailing with their white neigh- 
the Hicksites have never attempted to disown|4 disgrace rendered more indelible by the|/pours. The Indians have land, and Georgia 
Friends, and it is probable that they intended |smooth and plausible pretences under which) wants it. ‘The right of the strongest is to be 
it to make this impression. But the fact is,|they have cloaked their deeds of violence and 
that, in several monthly meetings, they have | injustice. 
issued official papers, denying Friends the right 7 (state. Alas! it is but another chapter in the 
of membership amongst them. We have seen ihistory of Indian wrongs; aggravated, it is 
some of these testimonies, signed by Isaac Let them, who ask for more light, first take|trye, in some features, beyond any former pre 
Jackson, as clerk of Wilmington monthly meet- ate ve me ow ty Wg Seen tH, | Cedent, though, as yet, unstained with blood 
ing; of which meeting Benjamin Ferris, who | point, aie that eon who faithfully” sactiae| is gratifying to think that the voice of hu 
signs the epistle, isa member. We are at al what they do know, and live agreeably to the be-|manity, though not heard, has been lifted up 


The display they make of these complaints 
is indeed worse than mere declamation—it is 
practised for the very purpose of exciting po- 
pular feelmg against Friends, and diverting the 
attention from the true, legitimate cause of the 
schism, long since officially proclaimed by 
themselves, viz. a departure from the ancient 
doctrines of the religious Society of Friends. 
In reply, theretore, to all the cant of the pre- 
sent epistle respecting ‘a lust after power and 
pre-eminence,”’ &c. we have only to point the 
Hlicksites to the sixth page of their epistle of 
the fourth month, 1827, where they will find 
the most satisfactory and conclusive evidence, 
that a difference on points of faith and doc- 
trine was the first step in the path of separa- 
tion; and this step once taken, the jaundiced 
eye of prejudice and envy viewed the conduct 
of their brethren, who adhered to the acknow- 
ledged doctrines of the body, through a dis- 
torting medium; their heated imaginations con- 
jured up images of domination and oppression 
which never existed except in their own brains; 


poration into that mass of American citizens 


the laws are framed upon the model of 


legalized, and the most solemn treaties must 
be broken to propitiate the fierce spirit of the 


loss to conceive how he could honestly put his |lief, which they have, and to the just and rational 
signature to an epistle containing such a de- | Consequences of that belief, seldom fail to proceed | individual of Savannah, whose name should 
claration as wo have just quoted, after having | ber and t aetire mare and more confidence 8 | roe he forgotten, aressed an appeal—argu 
worthy tel tenants Phan 2 theme tion to the degree of belief which thaw hawe, boa whe |mentative, unanswerable, te mperate, yet elo- 

y a spec s g-|it may, even i will gradually grow weaker and| quent and pathetic, to the legislature of Geor- 
ton. We suppose an attempt will be made by | Weaker, and, at length, die away in the soul. gia. The senate refused to hear it read. as 
the Hicksites to screen themselves from the Paley. \did the committee to whom it was referred. 


in behalf of those devoted victims. A solitary 
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The language, it seems, was disrespectful. 


| and securing their possessions to them. The great 


We shall insert the memorial in “ The Friend,’ | ™°" * ho make these efforts will have the approba- 


in order to put our readers in possession of 
some of the strong facts of the case. If ever 
there was occasion for the friends of humanity 
and religion to arouse the nation, this is surely 
one; for it is by such acts of unprovoked ag- 
gression as the one now perpetrating that the 


vengeance of the Almighty is called down. Is| 


there nothing, we would ask, required, on an 
occasion like the present, of our own religious 
Society, which has ever stood forth as the ad- 
vocate of the African and the Indian? Nothing 
of those Moravians, whose zeal the eternal 
frosts of Greenland, and the burning sun of the 
Indies cannot overcome ? Nothing of the des- 
cendants of the men who framed the declara- 
tion of rights? Nothing can be more futile 
than the pretexts by which Georgia seeks to 
justify her conduct. The existing boundaries 
of the Cherokees, as will be seen by the me- 
morial of Robert Campbell, are clearly de- 
fined. Yet because their lands are fertile, a 
claim is laid to them, upon the ground, that 
the Creek Indians, whose rights in the state 
of Georgia have been extinguished by purchase, 
disputed, some fifty or eighty years ago, the 
right of the Cherokees to a considerable tract, 


then, and now, from that time, in possession of 
The Creeks afterwards abandoned} 


the Jatter. 
their claim, and the only evidence of their hav- 
ing ever made it, is the tradition of Indians, 
whose evidence the courts of Georgia will not 
receive upon the most trivial affair, of which 
they were actual witnesses! We blush to be 
obliged to record these facts. They call to 
mind a burst of indignant feeling which the 
events of the Seminole war forced from an 
eloquent fellow townsman—a burst of elo- 
quence as true and pathetic, as ever resounded 
from the walls of the capitol. 


‘**] presume the origin of this war is the same with 
all our Indian wars. It lies deep beyond the power 
of eradication, in the mighty wrongs we have heaped 
upon the miserable natives of these lands, I cannot 
refuse them my heart-felt sympathy. Reflect upon 
what they were; and look at them as they are. Great 
nations dwindled down into wandering tribes; and 
powerful kings degraded to beggarly chiefs. Once 
the sole possessors of immeasurable wilds, it could 
not have entered into their imagination, that there 
was a force on earth to disturb their possessions, and 
overthrow their power. It entered not into their 
imagination, that from beyond that great water, 
which to them was an impassable limit, there would 
come a race of beings to despoil them of their in- 
heritance, and sweep them from the earth. Three 
hundred years have rolled into the bosom of eterni- 
ty, since the white man put his foot on these silent 


shores; and every day, every hour, and every mo-| 





tion of God and their own conscience; but this will 
be all their success. I consider the fate of the In- 
dian as inevitably fixed. He must perish. The de- 
cree of extermination has long since gone forth; and 
the execution of it is in rapid progress. -Avarice, 
sir, has counted their acres; and power, their force; 
and avarice and power march on together to their 
destruction. You talk of the scalping knife; what 
is it to the liquid poison you pour down the throats 
of these wretched beings? You declaim against the 
murderous tomahawk ; what is it, in comparison with 
your arms, your discipline, your numbers? The con- 
test is in vain; and equally vain are the efforts of a 
handful of benevolent men against such a combina- 
tion of force, stimulated by avarice, and the tempta- 
tions of wealth. When, in the documents on your 
table, I see that, in this triumphant march of your 
army, it meets, from time to time, (the only enemy 
it saw) groups of old men and women, and children, 
gathering on the edge of a morass, their villages de- 
stroyed, their corn and provisions carried off, house- 
less in the depth of winter, looking for death, alter- 
nately, to famine and the sword; my heart sickens 
at a scene so charged with wretchedness. To rouse 
us from a sympathy so deep, so irresistible, we are 
told of the scalping knife and the tomahawk ; of our 
slaughtered women and children. We speak of these 
things, as if women and children were unknown to 
the Indians—as if they have no such beings amongst 
them—no such near and dear relations—as if they 
belong only to us. It is not so. The poor Indian 
mother, crouching in her miserable wigwam, or rest- 
ing under the broad canopy of heaven, presses her 
naked infant to her bosom, with as true and fond 
emotion as the fairest in our land; and her heart is 
torn with as keen anguish if it perish in her sight. 
A few nights since a lecture was delivered in this 
house, upon the power of knowledge. Among other 
extraordinary productions of human genius, the ma- 
riner’s compass was mentioned as one of the most 
useful. My mind, dwelling perhaps on this debate, 
immediately asked: Is itso? What says the Indian 
to that? Go to the southern part of this continent, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, once inhabited by 
great and powerful nations, enjoying all the happi- 
ness life could give; because it was all they could 
know or enjoy. How do you find it now? Sadness, 
snd misery, and despair, in man; waste and desola- 
tion over the plains. What has made this change, 
and sunk millions of happy beings into hordes of de- 
graded slaves? The mariner’s compass. Turn your 
eyes to North America; the scene is not more cheer- 
ing; and the cause the same. Lift your prospect to 
the regions of India; once the unrivalled seat of cost- 
ly magnificence, and earthly power, but now groan- 
ing, expiring under the exactions of commercial ava- 
rice, and the oppressions of military despotism. What 
has done all this? The mariner’s compass.” 


The article denominated “* A Serious Ex- 
postulation,’’ &c. the publication of which was 
commenced in our last number, and is con- 
tinued in the present, ought to have been ac- 
companied. with some explanation to the fol- 
lowing effect: It was first published in a 


ment, has been marked with some act of cruelty and| pamphlet form early in the present year, and 


oppression. Imposing on the credulity of the igno- 
rance of the aborigines, and overawing their fears by 
the use of instruments of death, of inconceivable ter- 


is the production of Charles Fisher of Spring- 





boro’, Ohio, a branch of Indiana yearly meet- 
ing. 


ing the awful confines of time, and deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of those views to 
which he calls the attention of his readers,”’ 
we think if it were generally read by the class 
of persons to whom it is addressed, it is calcu- 
lated to produce beneficial results; but, alas! 
we fear that, with respect to many, we might 
say in the words of honest Jeremy Taylor, 
* Tell them these, and ten thousand things 
more, you move them no more then if you 
should read one of Tully’s orations to a mule.”’ 





The often repeated declarations of the Hicksites, 
that the majority is with them, and that it is the 
right of the majority to govern, induced us some 
weeks ago, to exhibit a statement of the relative 
numbers of Friends and seceders in Philadelphia; 
not that we were disposed to countenance the absur- 
dity of deciding the affairs of the church—the doc- 
trines of the gospel by a vorr, for we have always 
protested against the principle, but to show the pos- 
sibility of our opponents finding themselves greatly 
mistaken on this point. On reference to the article 
alluded to, it will be seen, that we made some obser- 
vations relative to the numbers in other places, and 
mentioned that the probable proportion of Friends to 
Hicksites in Ohio would be about three to one. From 
the statement given to-day, an abstract of one pub- 
lished in the Miscellaneous Repository, it will be 
perceived that our conjecture was well founded. 

When it is recollected that the palliation of all the 
outrages, &c.. such as taking possession of meeting- 
houses, assuming the control, and interrupting of 
meetings, and so on, was founded upon the assertion, 
that they (the Hicksites) were the majority, and that 
the majority must govern, what can be said of a mi- 
nority of adults, amounting to about one seventh of 
the whole number of members constituting Ohio 
yearly meeting, not only assuming the name of Ohio 
yearly meeting, and attempting to control a large 
majority of its members, but even to enforce the pre- 
tension by acts of rudeness and violence unparalleled 
in modern times!!! 

The highly respectable editor of the Repository 
observes, respecting the statement, that great pains 
had been taken to render the enumeration exact. 
“ There may be,” says he, “ some inaccuracies in the 
estimate, but if there are, they have been purely ac- 
cidental; and we invite the.opposite party to correct 
them if they can.” 

Fourteen hundred and twenty-three adults then, 
or about one-seventh of the whole, have separated 
from Friends, and now form the new society of 
Hicksites within the territorial limits of Ohio yearly 
meeting. “These,” again quoting the Repository, 
‘*with the few persons at Conneaught, are all that 
the Hicksites can claim; for if their children go with 
them, it must be regarded as the act of the parents 
and not of the children. And such is the actual pro- 
portion of the followers of Elias Hicks, which he 
pronounced at Short Creek, on the 27th of the eighth 
month last, to be nine-tenths.” 


2 





The yearly meeting of Friends held in New York, 
closed its session on seventh day, the 30th ult., and 
we learn that it was attended by a much larger num- 
ber of Friends than were convened last year after the 

|} secession of the Hicksites took place. Many inte- 
resting and important concerns claimed the attention 
of ‘the meeting, and the solemnity, order, and deco- 


: The autl re e informed, was } 
ror, the strangers gradually established themselves, "he author, we are informed so 


increasing the work of destruction with the increase 
of their strength. The tide of civilization, for so we 
call it, fed from its inexhaustible sources in Europe, 
as well as by its own means of augmentation, swells 


| ram which were apparent, afforded great satisfaction 
very good esteem as a substantial, valuable | and encouragement to the truly exercised members 
member of our religious Society, and that the} of the church, many of those assembled being able 
Expostulatien was written at intervals in his | feelingly to contrast their present condition with the 
: bed, during his confinement in the last stages| §te#t disorder which prevailed in the yearly meeting 
rapidly and presses on the savage. He retreats from . | prior to the secession of Elias Hicks and his fol- 


forest to forest, from mountain to mountain, hoping, ol a decline, and that he has since de enqeess lowers. 
at every remove, he has left enough for his invaders,| It 1s by the request of several of our subscrib-| 
and may cnjoy in peace his new abode. But in vain:|ers that we have concluded to place it 10) ——————— 
3 J) I 
it 18 only in the aeonig hap last a of man, that} our paces, it being thought deserving of a 
he will find repose. He recedes before the swelling | 16+ circulation than it was likely to obtain in 
= le ‘ sideri ; ae bs 
tant and feeble, and soon will be heard no more. 1| the pamphlet form. C onsidering it as “‘ the 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
waters; the cry of his complaint becomes more dis- 
hear, sir, of beneficent plans for civilizing the Indians, | calm and affectionate appeal of a man approach- 


Carpenter streel, near Seventh. 
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